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Trend of Industrial Production 


Led by further substantial gains in output of the “war industries,” the total 
volume of industrial production advanced an additional I percent in April. The 
Federal Reserve Board’s adjusted index was 20 percent higher than in April of 
last year and 73 percent above average output of the 5 years, 1935-39. 
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Union Membership and Collective Agreements in 1941 


Organized labor in the United States registered 
substantial gains in union membership, in the 
number of collective-bargaining agreements negoti- 
ated, and in the number of workers and industries 
covered by these agreements in 1941. These 
accomplishments were due largely to intensified 
union ae campaigns carried out during a 
period of rapidly rising employment and greatly 
increased industrial activity. 

By the end of the year, total union membership 
had risen to approximately 11,000,000, the largest 
number on record in the history of the labor move- 
ment in the United States. The total number of 
union members covered approximately one-third 
of all wage earners and salaried employees in the 
country. 

Unions affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor represented a dues-paying membership of 
over 4,800,000.!_ This does not include approxi- 
mately half a million enrolled members, most of 
whom, for one reason or another, had been 
exonerated from the regular payment of dues. 
The Congress of Industrial Organizations reported 
a membership of 5,000,000. In addition, it is 
estimated that more than 800,000 workers cur- 
rently belong to other bona fide labor o izations 
not affiliated with either the A. F. of L. or the 
C.I.0. Most of these unaffiliated union workers 
were employed in railroad, telephone, and Govern- 
ment service. 


GROWTH OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Perhaps the most outstanding union accomplish- 
ment recorded during 1941 was the recognition of 
the United Automobile, Aircraft, and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America by the Ford Motor 
Co., and the establishment of a union shop for its 
employees. The signing of an agreement between 
the union and this large automobile manufacturer 
terminated several years of bitter controversy, 
during which time charges of unfair labor practices 
brought by the National Labor Relations Board 
had been upheld by the courts. The Ford Motor 
Co. agreement with the union practically com- 


1 As of April 30, 1942, Secretary-Treasurer George Meany, 
of the A. F. of L., reported a total dues-paying membership 
of ang ,600, exclusive of a ‘‘floating membership” estimated 
at ,000. 
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pleted the acceptance of collective bargaining by 
the entire automobile ne. 

The Goodyear Rubber Co. signed its first 
written agreement in October 1941 with the 
United Rubber Workers, although informal ne- 
gotiations had previously been conducted between 
the union and the company for some time. The 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co. 
also entered into contractual relations with a 
nationally affiliated union for the first time, and 
toward the close of the year the International 
Harvester Co. began negotiations with union 
representatives for agreements covering workers in 
several of its factories. Additional plants of the 
Aluminum Company of America as well as many 
offices of the Western Union Telegraph Co. also 
came under union ments during 1941. In 
the case of most of these large corporations, col- 
lective —e followed court decisions up- 
holding orders of the National Labor Relations 
Board to dissolve employee-representation plans 
and enter into negotiation with bona ‘de unions. 

In steel, 205 companies signed « »ctive-bar- 


g agreements for the t time with the 
teel Oe eee Organizing Committee, now the 
United Steelworkers of America. = the end of 
1941 the union reported 896 signed agreements 
with steel plants employing about 600,000 workers. 

These agreements do not include “little steel,” 
consisting of the Republic Steel Co., Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation, Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Co., and Inland Steel Co., which had steadfastly 
refused to enter into contractual relations with the 
union. Toward the end of the year, however, 
after the S. W. O. C. had been officially designated 
by the National Labor Relations Board as the sole 
collective-bargaining cy for their employees, 
these companies entered into negotiations with the 
union; and in February 1942, the dispute involving 
union status and increases in wages were sub- 
mitted to the newly created National War Labor 
Board. 

Union organization among aircraft workers 
was also quite pronounced during the year. Prior 
to the beginning of the national defense program, 
collective b ing in the aircraft industry was 
limited to a very few companies. During 1940 
and 1941 both the International Association of 
Machinists (A. F. of L.) and the United Auto- 





mobile, Aircraft, and Agricultural Implement 
Workers conducted vigorous organization drives. 
As a result, a large majority of aircraft workers 
are now covered by union agreements. 

In shipbuilding, despite strong and continual 
employer opposition, some degree of organization 
was retained by the various metal-trades unions 
of the A. F. of L. since tbe first World War. In 
recent years these unions, as well as the marine 
and shipbuilding workers (C. I. O.) negotiated 
agreements with a number of large shipbuilding 
companies. A substantial number of other com- 
=, however, did not enter into collective- 

argaining relationship with nationally affiliated 

unions of their employees until last year. In- 
cluded among the larger newly organized yards 
were the San Francisco yard of the Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Corporation, the Newport News 
Shipbuilding and Drydock Co., the Electric 
Boat Co., the Consolidated Steel Corporation, 
and the Gulf Shipbuilding Corporation. These 
additions, together with greatly increased em- 
ployment i in the industry, more than doubled the 
number of shipyard workers under union agree- 
ment. 

Expansion in employment together with union 
organization programs also brought under agree- 
ment for the first time large numbers of workers 
in the machinery, chemical, lumber, and non- 
ferrous metals industries. Among the buildinz- 
trades workers, new agreements were signed in 
many areas where Army cantonments, industrial 


facilities, and other projects essential to the defense 
and war effort were being constructed. 

Substantial numbers of bus and truck drivers, 
bakers, and meat-packing workers were likewise 
brought within the scope of union agreements 
outlining wages, hours, and working conditions. 
Many new union agreements were also negotiated 
in retail and wholesale trade and in hotels and 
restaurants. Most of the latter agreements apply 
to workers in large cities where these unions have 
their largest membership and the greatest bargain- 
ing power. 

SUMMARY 


Thus, it is estimated that at the end of 1941 
about 55 percent of all workers in manufacturing, 
mining, building construction, and transportation 
were employed under union agreements. In some 
specific industries, such as men’s clothing, brew- 
eries, anthracite and bituminous-coal mining, 
and railroad transportation, agreements covered 
practically all workers. On the other hand, less 
than 10 percent of those engaged in wholesale and 
retail trade, personal service, clerical, technical, 
and professional occupations worked under the 
protection of agreements reached through collec- 
tive bargaining. The relatively limited extent of 
union organization in these industries and occupa- 
tions reduced the total proportion of all employees 
covered by the union agreements to about 30 
percent of the total number of wage earners and 
salaried employees in the country. 


Proportion of Wage Earners Under Written Union Agreements in 1941 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Pottery, including chinaware. 
Railroad equipment manufacturing. 


Large proportion under writt ¢g ts 








vr te 


Almost entirely under g 

Automobiles, parts, trailers. 

Breweries. 

Clothing—men’s, including furnishings and 
excluding hats and caps. 

Furs and fur garments. 

Glass—fiat. 





Large proportion under writt g ts 
Aircraft. 
Aluminum—smelting, refining, fabricating. 
Blast furnaces, — works, ro mills. 
Clothing—wom 
Electrical machinery, including equipment 
and appliances. 
Glass containers. 
Machinery, excluding cote oe elec- 
trical machinery and machin 
Millinery and hats. 
Newspaper printing and pap 
enon metals—smelting and refining. 
Rare on yarn. 
ber products. 
Shipbaitaine, 
Sugar refining—cane. 


About half under writt ts 
Agricultural implements, including tractors. 


Baking. 

Book and job printing and publishing. 

Cement manufacturing. 

Cigarettes. 

Furniture—wood, upholstered, metal. 

Glassware. 

Hosiery. 

Iron md steel products, excluding ma- 
chinery. 

a products, excluding shoes and 
gloves 

Leather tanning and finishing. 

Meat packing. 

Nonferrous ay A pg rolling, draw- 
ing, excluding alumin 








Shoes, including cut stock and fin: 
Sugar—beet. 

Woolen and worsted textiles. 

Shoes, including cut stock and findings. 
Sugar—beet. 

Woolen and worsted textiles. 


Moderate proportion under written agree- 
ts 


men 
Canning and peeservine foods. 
—— ustrial. 
ars. 


Clay products—structural. 

Clocks and watches. 

Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products. 
Confectionery products. 

Cotton textiles. 

a. and finishing textiles, excluding 


Flour ans other grain products. 
Gloves—leather, cloth, knit. 
Jewelry and silverware. 
Lumber—saw and planing mills. 
Machine tools. 

Petroleum and coa! products. 
Pulp and paper products. 

Silk and rayon textiles 

Toys, sporting and athletic goods. 


NONMANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES 


Almost entirely under written ag ts 





Actors and musicians. 
Airline pilots and mechanics. 
Maritime—licensed and unlicensed person- 


nel. 
Mining—anthracite and bituminous. 
Motion picture production. 
Railroads—freig t os passenger, including 
shops and clerical 


Bus and streetcar, local. 
Longshoring. 
Radio technicians. 


About half under written agreements 


Bus lines, intercity. 
Construction. 
Telephone service and maintenance. 


Moderate proportion under written agree- 


ments 


Barber shops. 

Building servicing and maintenance. 
Cleaning and dyeing. 

Crude oil and natural gas. 

Dairy products. 

Fishing. 

Hotels and restaurants. 

Light and power. 

Motion picture theaters. 
Newspaper offices. 

Nonferrous metal mining. 
Nonmetallic mining and quarrying. 
Retail trade—food. 

Taxicabs. 

Telegraph service and maintenance. 
Trucking—local and intercity. 





Almost —— without writt g ts 


Agricultu 

Air transportation, excluding pilots and 
mechanics. 

Beauty shops. 

Domestic service. 

fron min 

Laundries. 

Office, technical, and professional employees, 
excluding ogy communication 
theater, and ne Sugaes ; 

Retail trade—gene merchandise, s jialty, 
pa stations and garages, and exclud- 


ing food. 
Wholesale trade. 
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Distribution of Factory Workers According to Earnings 


The present article is intended to give a broad 
picture of the distribution of factory wage earners on 
the basis of their hourly or weekly earnings. It does 
not attempt to present a precise or detailed analysis of 
the wage structure of any specific industry or section 
of the country, nor does it differentiate between skills 
of the workers. 


Straight Time Hourly Earnings 


Recent estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics indicate that one-fifth of the approximately 
10,450,000 wage earners employed in manufactur- 
ing industries in January 1942 averaged less than 
50 cents an hour, and another fifth averaged $1 or 
more per hour. Only 7 percent received less than 
40 cents per hour, and not 1 worker out of 100 
earned less than 30 cents. 

For all factory workers combined, hourly earn- 
ings averaged 76 cents. In the so-called war in- 
dustries, which in January included slightly more 
than half of the total factory labor force, hourly 
earnings averaged somewhat higher—84 cents. 
These averages are based on straight time hourly 
earnings and do not include payments for over- 
time or incentive work. 


Distribution of factory workers by straight time hourly 
earnings, January 1942 


























All manufacturing 
industries War industries ! 
Hourly earnings 
Number of Number of 
workers Percent workers Percent 
Under 40 cents...........-..- 710, 000 7 240. 000 4 
40 and under 50 cents. .......- 1, 340. 000 13 350. 000 6 
50 and under 60 cents... .....- 1, 010. 000 10 420, 000 7 
60 and under 70 cents... ....-- 1, 410, 000 13 730 000 13 
70 and under 80 cents... -....- 1, 500, 000 14 870. 000 15 
80 and under 90 cents. ._....-- 1, 370, 000 13 860, 000 15 
90 and under 100 cents... ..._- 1, 100. 000 ll 760, 000 13 
100 and under 110 cents_---._- 830, 000 8 620, 000 11 
110 and under 120cents.. ....-. 570. 5 450, 000 8 
120 cents and over. --......-.-- 610, 000 6 450, 000 8 
_ — —— 10, 450, 000 100 | 5,750,000 100 
STD ccccncnsnnpesitnitiintita 76 cents 84 cents 











1 Includes the following major industry yo! Tron and steel and nonferrous 
metals, machinery, transportation equipment, lumber, and chemicals. 


The group of workers receiving less than 40 
cents per hour was concentrated largely in the 
textile! and lumber industries and included dispro- 
portionately large numbers of southern workers, 
women, and Negroes. The highest-paid workers 
were concentrated largely in the transportation- 
equipment group, machinery, iron and steel and 


1 The 40-cent minimum wage under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act became effective throughout most branches of the 
textile industry in April 1942; in January 1942, however, 
large segments of this industry were operating under lower 
minimum rates of pay. 
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nonferrous metals, and certain other heavy 
durable-goods industries. 


Distribution of workers in major industry groups, by straight 
time hourly earnings, January 1942 




















Percentage of workers 
earning— 
| Aproxi- 
| mate 
Industry group number n-| 70 
| 7 . 
= - der to — $1 or 
oe 70 junder| ™°re 
cents| $1 
Transportation equipment. ..........- 1,180,000} (@) | 12] 38 50 
Rubber EERE 130, 000 2; 3) 32) 33 
Chemi petroleum, and coal prod- | | 
EE apensenes Gitiiepdiimeanbiaetentmate sich 500, 000 7 23 38 32 
Machinery, not including transporta- 
tion equipment_._...................|1, 640, 000 1 33; 4 22 
Paper and printing.................--- 660,000, 3| B #; 21 
Iron and steel and nonferrous metals..|1,580,000| 1/ 24| 55| 20 
Stone, clay, and glass products... ....- 330,000) 9/| 31) 43 17 
a) AN A TE, 570,000 | 1; 61 27 ll 
Leather and its manufactures..........| 320,000| 2| 65| 25 | 8 
Lumber and allied products--_........- 670;000 | 23 4) #125 8 
Food and kindred products. -.......... 900, 000 | 8/ 43) 42] 7 
EE ic nccecccencseccncencece 1,160,000 | 24 56; 16 4 
Tobacco manufactures. -.............- 90, 000 18| 66) 14) 2 








1 Excludes a small number of workers in miscellaneous minor industries for 
which information is not available by industry group. 
2 Less than five-tenths of 1 percent. 


Weekly Earnings 


In contrast with the data on hourly earnings, the 
estimates of weekly earnings of factory workers 
include overtime compensation as well as premium 

ay for work on night shifts. Also, the data are 
or December 1941, the latest month for which 
reports on weekly earnings were available at the 
time of the study. 

The Bureau’s estimates indicate that nearly one 
quarter (24 percent) of all wage earners in manu- 
facturing industries averaged less than $20 per 
week. Only 13 percent earned as much as $50 
per week. Thus, out of every 1,000 workers 
employed in manufacturing industries— 


240 earned under $20 per week. 

260 earned $20 and under $30 per week. 
210 earned $30 and under $40 per week. 
160 earned $40 and under $50 per week. 
130 earned $50 and over per week. 


In the six manufacturing groups classified as 
“war industries,’ weekly earnings averaged $37.50 
in December 1941, or about $5 per week above the 
average for all manufacturing industries. In this 
group of “war industries,” out of every 1,000 
workers— 


130 earned under $20 per week. 

210 earned $20 and under $30 per week. 
240 earned $30 and under $40 per week. 
210 earned $40 and under $50 per week. 
210 earned $50 and over per week. 








Employment and Pay Rolls in April 1942 


_ Increases in employment of 137,000 in construc- 
tion, 69,000 in finance and service enterprises, and 
rtation and public utilities 


67,000 in trans 
largely account 


for the gain of 381,000 in non- 


cultural employment from March to April. 
otal civil employment in industries other than 
agriculture was estimated b 
Statistics at 40,770,000 this 
2,550,000 higher than in April 1941. 
Manufacturing. — Facto 


52,000 in April. 
creases in 


dustries (72,700) was 


in a number of 


eal ow A 


the Bureau of Labor 


ril, or approximately 


. emplo 


ent rose 
Further sharp employment in- 
e durable-goods war production in- 
offset by declines 
-goods industries, 


pene cottonseed, oil, cake, and meal; mil- 


ery; 


ets and rugs; and rubber goods. 


Construction Projects—Employment and earn- 
ings on construction projects financed wholly or in 
part from Federal funds during April were: 











Project Employment Earnings 

All construction projects_-_-_---- 1, 372, 700 |$234, 981, 000 
Regular Federal Government 

appropriations-_--......-.-- 1, 280, 000 | 220, 000, 000 
Reconstruction Finance Cor- 

aaa eee 46, 200 8, 670, 000 
Public Housing Authority - - - -- 42, 600 5, 880, 000 
Defense Public Works_...----- 3, 500 70, 000 
Public Works Administration -- 400 61, 000 











Work Relief Programs.—April employment on 


The April index of factory employment stood at 
135.7, compared with 135.0 in the preceding 
month, 122.6 in April 1941, and 100 as the average 
for the 3 years 1923-25. The weekly pay-roll 
index of 186.4 in April compares with 182.9 in 
March, 134.7 in April of last year, and 100 for 
1923-25. 

Federal Service.—An increase of about 100,000 
persons in April brought total employment in the 
executive branch of the Federal Government above 
the 2,000,000 mark for the first time in the history 
of the country. The approximately 2,034,000 em- 
ployed workers in the executive service in April 
represented an increase of nearly 800,000 com- 
pared with April of last year. 


projects operated by the Work Projects Adminis- 
tration totaled approximately 867,000, compared 
with 963,500 in the preceding month and 1,620,000 
in April 1941. Employment on National Youth 
Administration projects totaled 446,000—about 
25,000 less than in March and 460,000 less than in 
April a year ago. A further reduction in the 
Civilian Conservation Corps reduced the total 
number of enrolled workers, camp supervisors, 
and instructors to 97,100, as against 116,000 in 
March and 267,000 in April 1941. 

General Relie?.—Reports from 19 large cities to 
the Social Security Board indicate that about 
292,400 families and single persons received 
$9,500,000 in relief payments in April. 


Estimated employment and pay rolls in manufacturing industries 
[April 1942, March 1942, and April 1941] 






































Number of workers employed Amount of weekly pay roll 
Industry 
April 19421 March 1942? April 1941 April 19421 March 1942 3 April 1941 
SE Fteninceccnsssen 10, 708, 600 | 10, 657, 200 | 9, 677, 600 | $353, 583, 000 | $347, 002, 000 | $255, 580, 000 
Durable-goods groups *___.__--- 5, 750, 200 &, 677, 500 | 4, 917, 200 224, 308, 000 217, 779, 000 150, 195, 000 
Iron and steel. ........... 1, 206, 200 1, 210, 800 | 1, 154, 800 45, 761, 000 46, 028, 000 38, 374, 000 
OS ee 1, 750, 700 1, 717, 700 | 1, 383, 000 74, 810, 000 73, 356, 000 47, 042, 000 
Transportation equipment_| 1, 315, 100 1, 262, 700 937, 100 65, 507, 000 60, 231, 000 32, 981, 000 
Nonferrous metals-- - --_--- 358, 200 68, 800 345, 900 13, 532, 000 13, 723, 000 10, 317, 000 
| it aS AS 670, 800 673, 500 671, 500 16, 094, 000 15, 872, 000 13, 849, 000 
Stone, clay, glass.........- 334, 100 330, 300 325, 900 9, 249, 000 9, 201, 000 8, 092, 000 
Nondurable-goods groups *_.._-- 4, 958, 400 4, 979, 700 | 4, 760, 400 129, 280, 000 129, 223, 000 105, 385, 000 
, ss SERIE , 841, 1, 849, 200 | 1, 826, 200 40, 720, 000 40, 936, 000 33, 896, 000 
Ee are 324, 400 329, 500 316, 900 8, 031, 000 8, 183, 000 6, 449, 000 
) eae , 500 874, 600 821, 000 23, 173, 000 22, 847, 000 18, 987, 000 
- a eae 88, 800 , 500 87, 900 1, 629, 000 1, 571, 000 1, 311, 000 
Paper and printing----_---- 642, 500 647, 500 634, 100 19, 786, 000 20, 044, 000 18, 020, 000 
AS ERIE 520, 200 524, 200 450, 300 18, 282, 000 18, 144, 000 13, 132, 000 
RR 126, 700 132, 800 141, 000 4, 499, 000 , 588, 000 4, 241, 000 
Unclassified. ..........---. 533, 100 531, 400 483, 000 13, 160, 000 12, 910, 000 9, 349, 000 
1 Preliminary. 2 Revised. 


3 Major groups adjusted to 1989 Census of Manufactures. 
, overlapping, the totals of the subgroups under durable goods do not agree with the total for the group as a whole. 


because o 
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Because the subgroups have not been similarly adjusted, and 
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Hours of Work and Earnings in 
Manufacturing Industries 


Employment in all manufacturing industries 
averaged 42.5 hours perweek in April. Thiswas,on 
the average, about the same as in March and over 2 
hours per week longer than in April a year ago. 
Hourly earnings of 82 cents averaged slightly more 
than in the preceding month and 11 cents an hour 
more than in April 1941. The average weekly 
wage income of factory workers in April of $36.65 
was 45 cents per week higher than in March and 
$7.25 per week higher than in the same month of 
last year. 

For all durable-goods industries combined, 
workers averaged 44% hours per week and earned 
91 cents an hour and $42.55 per week. Workers in 
nondurable-goods industries averaged 39% hours of 
work per week, 71% cents an hour, and $27.80 per 
week. In 10 selected industries weekly hours and 
hourly and weekly earnings in April were: 


Durable-goods manufacturing 


Weekly hours: 
48.0 in foundries and machine shops. 
47.0 in aircraft. 
40.5 in blast furnaces and rolling mills. 
39.5 in sawmills. 
39.0 in brick manufacturing. 

Hourly earnings: 
$0.99% in blast furnaces and rolling mills. 
$0.96% in aircraft. 
$0.90 in foundries and machine shops. 
$0.69 in brick manufacturing. 
$0.60% in sawmills. 

Weekly earnings: 
$45.95 in aircraft. 
$43.50 in foundries and machine shops. 
$40.20 in blast furnaces and rolling mills. 
$26.60 in brick manufacturing. 
$23.95 in sawmills. 


Nondurable-goods manufacturing 


Weekly hours: 
42.5 in paper and pulp. 
41.0 in cotton-goods manufacturing. 
39.5 in slaughtering and meat packing. 
39.0 in boots and shoes. 
38.0 in petroleum refining. 
Hourly earnings: 
$1.10% in petroleum refining. 
$0.80 in slaughtering and meat packing. 
$0.77 in paper and pulp. 
$0.65 in boots and shoes. 
$0.51% in cotton-goods manufacturing. 
Weekly earnings: 
$41.95 in petroleum refining. 
$32.85 in paper and pulp. 
$31.50 in slaughtering and meat packing. 
$25.20 in boots and shoes. 
$21.05 in cotton-goods manufacturing. 
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Employment, Pay Rolls, Wages, and Hours 
in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries 


























Increase or decrease 
Item | April 1942 | ager. 1942 | Apr. 1941 
Apr. 1942 Apr. 1942 
Retail trade Percent | Percent 
Employment - - - - -- 3, 595, 900 —0.5 —40 
Weekly pay roll_ $81, 694, 000 —.5 +1.6 
Weekly hours---. 42.0 —.7 —2.2 
Hourly earnings_- $0. 60 +.7 +8. 3 
Weekly earnings__-___- $23. 05 (?) +5. 9 
Wholesale trade 
Employment- -------_- 1, 483, 000 —1.6 (?) 
Weekly pay roll__. .| $53, 256,000 | —2.0 +10. 4 
Weekly hours---- E 41.5 —.4 +.9 
Hourly earnings. - - 0. 85 +.5 +8.7 
Weekly earnings-----_- $34. 80 —.4 +10. 4 
Bituminous coal 
Employment- - - - -. ‘ 428, 000 —.5 * +296.3 
Weekly pay roll... __ _| $13, 088, 000 +13 * +664.7 
Weekly hours-_-_- : 32. 0 +1.5 +42. 6 
Hourly earnings-_-_-_- - $1. 06 —.2 +244 
Weekly earnings. ---_-_- $33. 80 +1.9 | *+92.9 
Metal mining 
Employment. -------- 90, +.7 +7.0 
Weekly pay ae $3, 181, 000 —2.1 +22. 9 
Weekly hours_--- ---- —3.3 +3.0 
Hourly earnings--_--_-- $0. 87 +.5 +117 
Weekly earnings - - - --- $37. 30 —2.8 +149 
Telephone and 
aph 
Employment. - - ------ 458, 800 +. 6 +9. 4 
Weekly pay roll_....__| $15, 393, 000 +.1 +13.7 
Weekly hours__--- -- -- 40. +.5 +.7 
Hourly earnings- ------ $0. 82 —.8 +3. 2 
Weekly earnings - - - - - - $32. 75 —.4 +3.9 
Power and light 
Employment- - ------- 244, 800 —.5 —2.3 
Weekly pay roll.......| $9, 459, 000 +.2 +5.7 
Weekly hours_----- --- 40. 5 +2.2 +1.5 
Hourly earnings- ----- - $0. 96 —1.3 +6. 6 
Weekly earnings - - ---- $38. 70 +.7 +8. 2 
Street railways and 
busses 
Employment. - - - ----- 203, 400 +11 +6. 2 
Weekly pay roll__.....| $7, 867, 000 —.2 +17.4 
Weekly hours-_-------- 4 —L8 +1.5 
Hourly earnings_----_- $0. 80 ?) +84 
Weekly earnings- - - -_- $38.10; —13] +105 
Hoiels 
Employment. - ------- 277,200 | +1.6 —.2 
Weekly pay roll_......| $4, 637, 000 +2.1 +7.3 
Weekly hours_------_-- 45.0 —11 +.2 
Hourly earnings------ - $0. 37 +1.6 +7.8 
Weekly earnings- ----_- $16. 95 +.4 +7. 5 
Laundries 
Employment ------_-- 254, 700 +2.1 +5.0 
Weekly pay _ Se $4,719,000 | +40); +132 
Weekly hours_-_-----__- 43. 5 +.5 —.9 
Hourly earnings--_-_--_- $0. 48 +1.0 +8. 6 
Weekly earnings - - ---_- $20. 50 +1.8 +7. 7 
Dyeing and cleaning 
Employment. - ------- 71, 000 +6.5 +3.4 
Weekly pay roll....._..| $1, 525,000 | +13.9 +7.9 
Weekly hours_.------- 44.5) +3.5 —3. 1 
Hourly earnings------- $0.56 | +3.2 +88 
Weekly earnings -_----- $24. 25 +7. 0 +44 
1 Preliminary. 8 Affected by work stoppage. 
2 No change. 
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Price Ceilings and the Cost of Living 


The maximum-price regulations ordered by the 
Office of Price Administration became applicable 
in retail trade on May 18. This order reduced 
the prices of most of the articles and services 
purchased by moderate-income families to the 
highest level that prevailed in March. 

In order to ascertain the effect of the price ceil- 
ings, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, at the request 
of the Office of Price Administration, made a 
special survey of the cost of living as of June 2. 
This survey indicates that living costs of wage 
earners and lower-salaried employees in large 
cities on June 2 were higher than in March 1942 
but 0.1 percent lower than on May 15. They 
were 10.8 percent higher than on June 15, 1941. 

In connection with the price-control program 
undertaken by the Government, it must be remem- 
bered that the maximum-price regulations do not 
apply to all goods or services purchased at retail. 
For example, it is estimated that about 40 percent 
of the food expenditures of moderate-income fami- 
lies are not affected by price regulations. These 
foods consist mainly of fresh fruits and vegetables, 
eggs and poultry, lamb, fresh fish and sea food, 
butter, canned milk, etc. Many items included 
in the miscellaneous group, such as barber- and 
beauty-shop services, medical, hospital, and other 
seadeanianel services, also are not covered by the 
oo regulations. On the other hand, all clothing, 

ousefurnishings, as well as coal, fuel oil, and most 
miscellaneous commodities, are subject to price 
control. In addition, rents in all centers of war 
activity are being regulated. 
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